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applications of science, mathematics and 
art, and the specialized training for skill— 
the 


It takes great insight. reso- 


as these are demanded in world of 
actual work. 
lution and endless persistence to provide 
other than ‘‘make-believe’’ vocational edu- 
cation that shall meet modern requirements 
for real vocational preparedness. Some of 
our sowalled day vocational schools may 
still be 
profit, to the opera bouffe armies of Cen- 
tral smaller West Indian 
republics. 

Hence the prevalence of the perfectly 
natural and often well-intentioned attempts 


to find inexpensive and easily administered 


compared, both for fun and for 


American and 


‘*substitutes’’ for genuine voeational edu- 


eation. Hence the ease with which tax- 


payers and school boards can be led to 


approve expedients that seem to promise at 


least partial vocational preparation and 
vocation finding. 
Note some of the difficulties that con- 


front us here. A community of five thou- 


sand people wants ‘‘a vocational school.”’ 
The 
suaded that voeational education at publie 
thing. The local 


women’s club, vaguely expressing the de- 


lnsad: Mesa af thadbe: hee heen per 


expense is a desirable 
sires of poorer parents that their boys and 
start in life, 
urges the provision of industrial and home- 
making education. (It difficult to 
provide a fair vocational start for the chil- 
dren of the But what 
occupations, in a community of this size, 


girls shall be given a fair 


is not 


prosperous. ) for 
ean a vocational school give preparation, 
partial or full? There are, of course, 
plumbers, printers, carpenters, electricians 
and bricklayers in the town, just as there 
are a few dentists, pharmacists, physicians, 
teachers and lawyers. There may be ma- 
chinists and farmers, just as there may be 
civil engineers and draughtsmen. But in 


no case are there enough to justify the 
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maintenance of specialized vocational de- 
partments. It is hard for us to accept the 
notion that in the small place it is imprac- 
ticable to provide facilities for more than 
one or two of the most common specialties. 
Yet, in many cases, this is all that can be 
done in small communities; diversified 
schools for the local occupational fields are 
impracticable; the only feasible plan is to 
have the state provide schools as conven- 
iently located as possible to which persons 
desiring special industrial and commercial 
training can go, as they do now, for the 
various lines of professional training. 
Again, we find schoolmen unwilling to 
detach vocational schools or departments 
from the schools of general education. We 
hear much of ‘‘voeational courses’’ in high 
Yet all experience points to the 
desirability, if not necessity, of having 
schools for printing located in proximity 


schools. 


to where printing in the commercial sense 
is carried on; of having schools for farm- 
ing, stock-raising, or gardening so located 
that the learners work in the atmosphere 
created by production from the soil; and 
of having classes in salesmanship sur- 
rounded by the conditions of actual selling 

It will probably be several years before 
citizens and educators will fully grasp the 
notion that effective vocational education 
of any sort must not be a kind of prolifera- 
tion and special extension upward of the 
regular school work, but rather that it must 
be a preparatory stage at the portals of 
productive work, an extension downward 
of the introductory stages of that produc- 
Failure to recognize this prin- 
ciple aceounts for the 
badly oriented so-called vocational train- 


tive work. 
incomplete and 
ing found in commercial departments of 


high schools, high schools of commerce, 
many normal schools, and even some schools 
Linking 


agricultural 


so-called 
and 


of engineering. some 


trade schools, schools 
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shops; but it is not in evidence that they 
were given advanced standing in appren- 
ticeship or higher wages, or any other ree- 
ognition that their ‘* prevoeational’’ train- 
ing counted as a vocational asset. 

As a third possible object, it may have 
been held that the prevoecational courses, by 
enabling the pupil to ‘‘find himself’’ in 
some line of work—e. g., printing, electrical] 
work, -or machine-shop practise—thereby 
made valuable contributions towards voea- 
tional guidance. In several quarters this 
is even now being urged as a primary justi- 
fication of practical arts instruction. 

It ean hardly be claimed, however, that 
this object has ever vet been realized. Its 
achievement would certainly involve giving 
the learner opportunities to ‘‘sample’’ a 
wide range of oceupations—e. g., carpen- 
try, tailoring, clerical work, printing, shoe- 
making and machine-shop practise. But I 
am not aware that any so-called prevoca- 
tional school has ever yet been equipped 
and staffed at all adequately for this pur- 
pose, nor do | know of any program of in- 
struction, even within the limits of the 
three or four common varieties of indus- 
trial arts—most commonly, wood-working, 
electrical work, printing and machine metal 
work—that has been so organized and ad- 
ministered as actually to aid in voeational 
guidanee or findings. 

In the fourth place, it is practically eer- 
tain that some supporters of the ideal of 
prevocational education have been holding 
on to the already rotten ropes of ‘‘ formal 
discipline.” To them there are elemental 
psychological somethings that may be 
called ‘‘skill with tools’’ (general powers 
or ideals to be derived from practise with 
one or a few tools); ‘‘ workmanship ;’’ 
‘habits of  industry;’’ ‘‘aeccuracy;”’ 


‘‘knowledge of fundamental tool proe- 
esses;’’ ete. It needs no argument now to 
show that these vague objectives are largely 
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illusory, but in 1910 it was possible for 
well-known educators to obtain approval 
for the thesis that ‘practise on a wood- 
working lathe lays useful foundations of 
skill, knowledge and ideals for the opera- 
tion of practically every machine known to 
modern industry—from a shoemaker’s 
stitching machine or a drill press, to a loeo- 
motive or an electrical generator.’ 

Ten years ago, when the specifie objec- 
tives and necessary methods of vocational 
education were only vaguely apprehended, 
and when regular courses of instruction 
for pupils from twelve to fourteen years of 
age were inflexible and unvarying, there 
was abundant justification for the Boston 
experiments as departures from regular 
school work, and some justification, per- 
haps, for calling these special schools ‘* pre- 
voeational.”’ 

But in the light of present knowledge 
and administrative practise, it seems to me 
this is no longer the case, if we wish to act 
in a thoroughly professional way before the 
public. We ought to know that the ‘‘ prae- 
tical arts’’ possible in growing measure in 
the junior high school can probably serve 
no end of vocational training exeept acci- 
dentally, for an occasional two or three per 
cent. of the pupils concerned. It is to be 
hoped that practical arts programs can be 
made to assist in the work of the voea- 
tional guidance which will certainly be a 
part of the work of every junior high 
school; but ways and means to this end 
have assuredly not yet been devised. The 
junior high school makes possible alterna- 
tive courses and even, it may be expected, 
elective amounts of practical arts—indus- 
trial arts, household arts, commercial arts, 
agricultural arts—but there is no reason 
why we should consider one junior-high- 
school course as more ‘‘ prevocational’’ than 
another—ineluding even the ‘‘college pre- 
paratory course’’ which, we may appre- 
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General education for normal children be- 
tween the ages of twelve and sixteen deals 
with children exhibiting widely differing 
characteristics, The ‘‘academic-mindea”’ 
child learns easily through the medium of 
symbols. Books are his delight; he will 
almost inevitably, given an opportunity to 
develop his talents, live the intellectual 
life. He learns to interpret the world; and 
his needs are measurably well supplied by 
book education as given in the elementary 
school, and in secondary-school work lead- 
ing to the liberal arts college. Great mum- 
bers of children, however, learn to inter- 
pret their environment almost entirely 
through experiences; symbols become sig- 
nificant only when closely coordinated with 
the real and concrete. Such children are 
frequently called *‘motor-minded.’’ While 
no one would claim that any child is either 
entirely ‘‘academic-minded,’’ or entirely 
‘*motor-minded,’’ dominant characteristics 
become manifest in large numbers of 
children between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen when opportunities are provided 
for their exhibition and cultivation. 

For the most part, manual training and 
household arts in elementary schools are 
not taken seriously enough, either in scope, 
time allotment, or connection with practical 
life, to constitute a very vital force in the 
child’s education. As a people, we are 
still in the stage where we are not ready 
to provide the necessary resources, and 
are still trying to make these children 
‘learn to be resourceful, to have self- 
direction and initiative,’’ very largely by 
means of symbols. However, it is safe to 
predict that as experiments demonstrate 
their worth and value, an increasing num- 
ber of communities will provide additional 
opportunities, thereby making school more 
profitable to great numbers of children who 
apprehend more readily through the con- 
crete than through symbols. 
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Turning for a moment to another, dis- 
tinctly different group of children, con- 
sider those who, because of choice, economic 
necessity, vocational curiosity or ability, 
will leave school as soon as possible, and 
enter some occupation. The state owes 
it to itself, as well as to these children, to 
give them every opportunity for self- 
discovery. There are youths at fourteen 
years of age able to make an intelligent 
choice of a vocation. In such eases, their 
road to success lies through a training 
course that will make them as efficient in 
their chosen pursuit as any it is possible 
to provide in our existing state of knowl- 
edge—what is commonly termed vocational 
education. 

There is, however, an additional group 
not able to make an intelligent choice, dis- 
satisfied with what is obtained in the ele- 
mentary school, not attracted by the high 
school, sometimes with a great deal of 
curiosity, sometimes with little, as to the 
methods by which the world’s work is done 
—a great group from which, heretofore, 
the unskilled workmen have been drawn 
in large numbers and a great deal of human 
wastage resulted. We now realize that un- 
skilled occupations do not offer an effective 
training course for entrance into skilled 
Wage-earning occupations. We have come 
to realize that, while it is very easy to 
say ‘‘If the child can not learn and 
profit by what the school offers, let 
him go to work,’’ the kind of work he 
ean get, except in relatively few em- 
ployments, is of small value to him and of 
very questionable value to society when 
judged in terms of social results. Grad- 
ually we are coming to see that we must 
open the way by which this girl or boy 
may, through a series of experiences, so 
far as possible selected from typical opera- 
tions in commercial and industrial life, be 
given an opportunity to discover himself, 
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them, finding he has no aptitude or desire 
to pursue them further, is not that very 
process prevocational training? Assuming 
that, if he had had an opportunity to 
sample the tailor’s trade, he would have 
hecome a tailor rather than a sheet-metal 
worker, what good end are we serving by 
indulging in such speculations ? 

Ilere is the fact: A boy has had experi- 
ences in half a dozen industrial operations, 
executed under conditions of reality, As 
a result of this preliminary acquaintance 
he has chosen one, has been voeationally 
trained in it, has gone to work and is 
Why be disturbed by 
speculating as to whether he would not 


making a living. 


have made a better sign-painter?  Pos- 
sibly no school is vet equipped to give 
sample training in as many lines as is de- 
sirable; but is any one prepared to assert 
that some opportunity for training and 
choice is worse than none? 

Carried to a logical end, we might specu- 
late about the value of any kind of train- 
ing. For example, a certain group of 
hoys took a course in an industrial school 
for two years. On going to work, they re- 
eelved pay ot from $15 to SIs a week, 
Judging by what we know of similar boys, 
had those in this group gone to work with- 
out the training, they would have received 
perhaps #6 per week, and might have 
reached the rate of $15 or $18 a week in 
the course of four or more years. Now, it 
is easy enough for anybody to point out 
that nothing is proven by these figures be- 
cause we do not know what the trained boy 
would have received had he gone to work 
without the training, for the simple reason 
that he did not go to work and try. At 
the same time, here is the result, and no- 


body is finding any fault. 

There are at the present time schools in 
which boys between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen are giving about half of their time 





to shop and related work under as nearly 
commercial conditions as a schoo] can offer. 
The instructors are capable journeymen; 
the machinery is identical with that used in 
industry; the work follows, as far as pos- 
sible with boys of this age, commercial 
standards of speed, quality of output and 
use of the same. It is idle to say that the 
boys would receive better prevocational 
training if they were put into a shop for 
three hours a day under shop conditions, 
because no such opportunity is available 
and probably never will be. It is idle to 
say that, because they have not an oppor- 
tunity to try out forty different lines, it is 
not prevocational training. On the con- 
trary, it is proving to be valuable experi- 
ence in getting the boy into the industry 
for which he has taste and capacity. 

The child has always been educated by 
the home, the community life, the ehureh— 
in fact, by all the agencies society has in 
the past organized to carry out its pur- 
poses. True, the school has been no small 
factor in education, but not the sole factor, 
and deserves neither full credit for the 
successes of democracy, nor full blame 
for its failures. Nobody can estimate how 
much or how little depends upon fortuitous 
education, on the one hand, and formal edu 
eation and training, on the other, Con- 
sciously or unconsciously on our part 
throughout the period of childhood and 
youth a generation jis coming forward that 
will learn to interpret its environment, 
and react on it in such a way that much of 
our present civilization will be discarded, 
but eivilization will advance. 

Formal education and training may help 
or hinder in this onward and constant 
progress; it should help. In simpler days 
schooling was and well could be a relatively 
simple matter; children commonly had a 
wide range of contacts with their environ- 
ment not accessible to-day in crowded 
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All honor to the man courageous and 
big enough to lead a community to pur- 
poseful experiment; equal honor to the 
community with sufficient interest in pro- 
viding wider opportunity for its boys and 
girls to be willing to provide the neces- 
Sary resources, 

W. [. Ilamitron 


MASSACHUSETTS BoarD OF EDUCATION, 
Boston, Mass. 


ON RADICALISM IN EDUCATION 


Wuorver thinks in even a mildly con- 
servative way about education must experi- 
ence a mixture of emotions when he reads 
some of the recent enthusiasms in that 
field. He finds, as a rule, an overpowering 
conviction that the current type of public 
education is in toto pernicious and gro- 
tesque, and the urging, consequently, of 
some revolutionary program that is guar- 
anteed to forestall many an unnamed 
calamity. It is characteristic that most 
programs of the sort should be, at heart, 
very largely negative. Let us, for instance, 
eancel from the common curriculum nine 
tenths of the mathematics now regarded 
as essential to a fair education; it is en- 
tirely possible to show that very little alge- 
bra is used in bookkeeping and that few 
trades and occupations lean heavily upon 
one’s antecedent acquaintance with geom- 
etry. Again, we are urged to recognize the 
dawn of educational efficiency in the elimi- 
nation from our schools of all ancient lan- 
guages, all modern languages except Eng- 
lish, and of a considerable portion of the 
training in English itself, including Eng- 
lish grammar. It is, of course, not surpris- 
ing that a goodly number of utilitarian 
considerations can be sighted for such a 
change, especially when the literary tastes 
and philological interests of the children 
themselves are regarded as important eri- 
teria. But these are only samples; there 


are many such schemes and one man may 
hold any number of them. The reformers 
may be said to agree simply on the one 
creed that the present school system could 
not possibly be worse, and that the pro- 
gressive teacher is necessarily committed to 
a reconstruction de novo. 

It could not be the purpose of any one 
article to deal with all the detailed consid- 
erations urged in support of this or that 
proposed reconstruction. In the first place, 
their name is legion. And, secondly, many 
of them almost automatically defeat them- 
selves. (Such might be the ease, for in- 
stance, when one complains of German be- 
cause instruction in that subject has been 
found in certain loealities to cost one and 
one tenth cents more per pupil-hour than 
instruction in shop werk! A sane man can 
hardly avoid seeing that a good education 
is not necessarily a cheap one.) The pur- 
pose of the present article is simply to dis- 
euss TWO of the general principles on one or 
the other of which by far the greater num- 
ber of the detailed arguments turn. 


I 

There is, first of all, the perennial and 
deep-running antipathy to anything ‘‘tra- 
ditional.’” There can be no doubt that our 
educational system has something of the 
momentum of time and history in it. No 
one will claim, probably, that it has ever 
been entirely changeless; and on the other 
hand, it is quite possible that, while it is 
always changing as time goes on, it has not 
always responded promptly enough to al- 
tered conditions of life. But from this to 
a condemnation of the whole educational 
pattern on the explicit ground that it is 
traditional, is a long step, and involves 
what is undoubtedly one of the most ven- 
erable of fallacies. 

There are at least two meanings of the 
word ‘‘traditional’’ which ought to be dis- 
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education more or less appropriate to the 
task of perpetuating that culture. (c) To 
argue type of 
school now that we are settled here would 


for a radically different 
require us to point out a real difference not 
in geographical location, but in the funda- 
mental interests of life. Needless to say, no 
such profound differences are as vet ob 
vious. That being the ease, any echauvan- 


istic exaltation of our national idiosyn- 
erasies has about the same logical value as 
the above-mentioned modernistie denuncia 
tion of the past and its legacy. 
Finally and in particular (d) national 
istic motives for the elimination of ‘‘non- 


languages from our educational 


English”’ 
system seem extremely ill-timed. The neg- 
ative side of the Monroe doctrine—the idea 
that America should not mix in the affairs 
of the the 


impossible of realization. 


rest of world—is increasingly 
Paris and Berlin 
are nearer to New York city (in all except 


is Mexico, and are bound to 
We have been 
many months Belgium’s nearest neighbor 


Whether we 


life in its every concern is going to be more 


miles) than 


concern us more. now for 


like it or not, our corporate 


and more an international one, and even- 
tually our education must have an equal 


The more intimate our aequaint 


seope. 

ance with the rest of the world, the more 
sane and amicable will be our dealings 
with it. The world is getting smaller; 
there is no real separation. And even if 
the ‘‘western hemisphere’’ were cut off 


from the ‘‘eastern,’’ we should only meet 
the modern language problem in another 
form; Spanish would substitute itself for 
rench The 
popular demand for work in Spanish is in- 


deed econerete evidence that the cultivation 


and German. present wide 


of international amity and trade is closely 
bound up with the sort of rapport that a 
knowledge of a people’s language and lit- 


erature brings. 
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But the chief arguments in favor of a 
radical departure from our present meth- 
ods of education rest on the claim of utility. 
that have 


The sign 


must be given **eash 
life,’’ ete. 
superscription of the efficiency 


seen. A 


quantitative estimate is to be made of the 


( ‘" murses 


value in real and 
‘‘expert’’ 
is everywhere to be definitely 
direct utilitarian efficacy of each and every 
subject in the 
values will be forced to face perpetual 


eurriculum; educational 
challenge and to respond, in the last analy 
sis, to a kind of intellectual market price. 
No subject of instruction will be retained 
utility is undemonstrable, 


whose ‘‘real”’ 


and edueation, as a whole, will beeome vo 


eational to a high degree of specificity. 
Concerning this quantitative survey of in 
tellectual values and the use of such sur 
vey to effect an accurate adjustment of 
school and ‘‘life,’’ we shall notice in order, 
(1) the complexity of such a system of edu 
eation, (2) the difficulty of measuring the 
value of particular subjects, (3) the doubt 
ful utility of such utilitarianism even if we 


had it, (4 


whole to part in a ease like this, and (5 


the fallacy of arguing from 


the element of intrinsie value that ail these 


ealeulations in the nature of the case ig- 
nore. 

1. That edueation should provide each 
person with the specialized tools of his sub- 
in the 


If the attempt 


sequent occupation is of course, 
strictest sense, impossible. 
were made to make education strictly voca- 
tional, the thing would collapse of its own 
weight. Few municipalities could afford to 
establish schools offering special training 
in all the 17,000 vocations tabulated in the 
census reports! Of course no one proposes 
such a thing; but that only reasserts the 
obvious necessity that education should be 
more or less generalized even if it were run 


on the most exclusively utilitarian basis— 
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portant consideration is (b) that it is life 
itself that we are trying to improve. Let it 
be granted that the schools very largely fail 
to instil a taste for good literature, a bona 
fide interest in intellectual pursuits, or an 
appreciation of the master-work of the race 
in science and art; granted that the aim of 
the 


adult of that generation is likely to become ; 


school years is pitched above what 


the conclusion surely does not need to be a 
ideals. It be, at 
least in part, a resolve to attack the prob- 
and try to im- 
the adults them- 
generation. Of course 


surrerider of the might 
with 
the 


selves of the 


lem greater energy 


prove standards of 
next 
life 
mould the school to a 
but 
most of us believe it to be, it ought also to 
help mould society in return. While, then, 
it is admitted that the present hiatus be- 
tween school and life is regrettable, and a 


our current and interests ought to 
reasonable degree ; 


if education is the momentous thing 


real and efficient rapproachment devoutly 
to be wished, it is not at all evident that the 
way to do it is to cut down the ideals of 
the school to the restricted calibre of pre- 
vailing popular taste. The alternative of 
trying to realize better in life the ideals so 
patiently aimed at by the schools is at least 
still 
serious national fault is commercialism, we 
help matters by throwing the 


worth consideration. If our most 
shall not 
weight of public education into that pan of 
the balance. 

4. While the education of youth is un- 
doubtedly a preparation for the exigencies 
of adult life, it would be an obvious fallaey 
of division to conelude that each separate 
element of education is a preparation for 
some separate corresponding phase of life. 
It would be like saying that, if a course in 
mathematics is a prerequisite for a given 
course in physies, then each chapter in the 
mathematics is a prerequisite for some cor- 
Everybody 


responding chapter in physies. 
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knows there is never any such correlation 
of part to part, and who would claim that 
either the mathematics or the physies would 
be any better off if there There 
would, as a matter of fact, be much essen- 
tial material in the which 
could be sanely omitted yet which 
would find no specific application in the 
In a precisely parallel 


were ? 


mathematics 
not 


physics proper. 
way there may easily be phases in a merely 
preparatory training in school which still 
are not, as such, anticipatory of any corre- 
sponding demands in adult life. 

5. But that is not all. There is no reason 
for the dogmatie statement (or, more gen- 
erally, assumption) that education in child- 
hood and youth is or should be merely pre- 
paratory for adult life in any ease. It 
would be no more true than to say that the 
aims and value of adult labor too are ex- 
trinsic, ?. e., that they are purely prepara- 
tory for ease and retirement in old age and 
have their sole justification in their specific 
service thereto. And there would be no 
end to this Jaecob’s-ladder sort of thing. 
The simple fact is, as Paulsen so effectively 
pointed out, that each stage of life has its 
important intrinsic values as well as its 
value as a preparation for the next stage. 
And a moment's reflection must convinee 
one that there are many things in educa- 
tion that properly, 
thought of as possessing inherent worth. 
Nobody imagines that the pupil reads his 
Roman history merely to learn how to read 
it in the future; it would not be absurd to 
say that, instead, it may fairly be regarded 
as a substitute for such later reading. If 
one who has read Shakespeare’s Julius 


are ordinarily, and 


Cesar in school never reads it again, who 
would say that therefore the time spent 
upon it in school was lost? On the con- 
the time would have been, for that 
profitably spent. Or 


mathe- 


trary, 
most 
methods of abstract 


very reason, 


The 


again. 
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need for these children’s help and the effect 
upon them of their employment ? 

The granting or withholding of exemptions 
has been in the hands of the local education 
authorities and their policy has not been uni- 
form. Many of them sections of the 
country have consistently refused to excuse 
The farmers of these 


in all 
children from school. 
districts have clamored as loudly as others for 
child helpers, but. it 
reports that they have managed without the 
stood 


appears from available 


children when the school authorities 


firm. 
The Board of 
year of the war, advised the local authorities 


Edueation, during the first 


as follows: Exemptions should be granted only 
to individual children after personal investi- 
gation of each ease; no general breakdown of 
the laws in any district was intended; the em- 
ployment of children of school age should be 
regarded as an exceptional measure and should 
authorities were 


be allowed only where the 


satisfied that no other labor was available. 


The authorities were to ascertain that appli- 
cation had been made to the labor exchanges 
with an offer of adequate wages. In no case 
were the authorities to exeuse children if older 
children past the age of compulsory attendance 


available: the 


particulars of the work, the wages otfered, and 


were authority should secure 
the ye riod for which the labor was required ; 
should be light 
capacity of the child. 

A vear later the Board of Edueation urged 
a stiffening of They laid 
special emphasis on the fact that the urgency 
of the need for the child’s help might be tested 


the work and suited to the 


these conditions. 


by the amount of wages offered; also, they 
said, a register should be kept of children 
exempted, and exemptions should be reviewed 
at least onee in three months to ascertain that 
the conditions under which they were granted 
still existed. 

In spite of this, the latest report of the 
chief medical officer of the Board of Eduea- 
tion says: “ The board have already expressed 
their concern to local education authorities at 
the large number of exemptions which have 


been granted far too freely and without sutti- 
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ciently careful ascertainment that the condi- 
tions of exemption prescribed by the govern- 
ment were fulfilled.” 

The British Board of Trade speaks of vari- 
shortage of men 
for farm labor has been met. Older children 
Women have volunteered 


Machine ry has been increas- 


ous other ways in which the 


have been employed. 
for farm work. 
ingly used. 
The Labor Gazette refers also to the low 
wages offered by the And in the 


parliamentary debates on ehild labor in agri- 


farmers. 


culture the farmer’s liking for a boy who will 
work for six pence a day is given by some 
members as an important reason for the de- 
mand for child labor. Unofficially it is stated 
that in those parts of the country where rural 
wages are highest the least use has been made 
of children. 

That the best interests of the children them- 
selves have cognized. As 
the chief medical officer of the Board of Edu- 
cation puts it in his last with- 
draw the child from school at an earlier age 
than that attendance 


by laws is to 


been sacrificed is re 


report: “ To 


contemplated by the 
arrest his education on the 
threshold of the years when he is probably 
just commencing to assimilate and consolidate 
the instruction he has received and is receiv- 
His labor at 


this time renders him lable 


ing at school. introduction to 


to conditions of 

strain detrimental to his physical well-being.” 

THE CHICAGO TEACHERS FEDERATION AND 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Illinois 


a decision upholding the 1 


Supreme Court has handed 


‘ight of the 


THE 
down 
Chicago Board of Education to dismiss teach- 
ers because they belong to the Chicago Teach- 
ers Federation. The court says: 

The board has the absolute right to decline to 
employ or to reemploy any applicant for any rea 
son whatever or for no reason at all. The board is 
responsible for its action only to the people of the 
city from whom, through the mayor, the members 
have received their appointments. 

It is no infringement upon the constitutional 
rights of any one for the board to decline to em 
schools, and it is imma 
terial whether the reason for the 


ploy him is because the applicant is married or un- 


ploy a teacher in the 


refusal to em 
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Epwarp Everett Ratu will be installed as 
president of Northwestern College, Nape rville, 
Ill., on May 17, 1917. An address will be made 
by Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. 
Edueation. 

Dr. J. Hersert Law has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, to succeed the late Dr. Gunnison. 


Commissioner of 


Erasmus 


The vote in the Board of Education was 22 
to 1s. 
SUPERINTENDENT HENry Snyper, of Jersey 


City, has been prest nted with a chest of silver 
on the beginning of a second quarter centen- 
nial of service. 

Four hundred men and women united under 
the auspices of Hoi Scholastikoi in giving a 
dinner to Frank D. Wilsey at the Hotel Astor 
on April 21 in recognition of his services to 
the New York schools for a quarter of a cen- 
tury as trustee and member of the Board of 
Education of New York City. 

OXProRD will confer on May 8 
the honorary degree of doctor of civil law on 
Henry Van Dyke, professor in Princeton Uni- 
versity and former American Minister at The 
Hague. 

Tue regents of the University of the State 
of New York, with the approval of Governor 
Whitman, have authorized the Commissioner 
of Edueation, John H. Finley, to make a brief 


UNIVERSITY 


visit to France for the purpose of seeing the 
schools and observing what they are doing for 
the nation in war time. 

Proressor FE. K. Strona, Jr., Peabody Col- 
lege, was elected president of the Southern So- 
ciety for Philosophy and Psychology at the 
recent meeting at Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College, Lynchburg, Va. It was voted to ex- 
tend the scope of the society so as to inelude 
hold the 
next meeting at Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Proressor M. C. Wuitaker, head of the de- 


“experimental education,” and to 


partment of chemical engineering, Columbia 
University, and Dr. H. N. McCoy, professor of 
chemistry in the University of Chicago, have 
resigned their chairs to undertake industrial 


work. 
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Tue board of education of Buffalo was re- 
Mayor 
Fuhrmann and Commissioners Heald, Krein- 
heder and Malone voted in favor of the reso- 
lution and Mr. Hill against it. 


given for the action, which is said to have been 


moved by the council on April 19%. 


No reason Was 


a political move. 
THe Journal of 
March 26 the majority 
tion of Denver declared the office of 
tendent and elected H. V. 
take the place of Carlos M. Cole. 
declined and Frank H. Clark, principal of the 
It is said that 


Education savs that on 


ot the board of educa 
superin- 
Vacant Kepner to 


Mr. Kepner 


Columbian School, was elected. 
the courts will pass upon the situation befor 
Mr. Coyle leaves the office. 

Ph.D., 


fessor of history at Vanderbilt University, has 


St. Georce LeaKIN Stoussat, pro- 
been appointed to the Littletield professorship 
of American history at Brown University. 

1915 has 


been associate professor of philosophy at Bos- 


Dr. Emin Cart Wits, who since 
ton University, has been appointed full pro- 
fessor. 

A Leave of absence has been granted to 
Dean F. P. Keppel, of Columbia College, to 
assist in the work of one of the administrative 
othees of the War President 
Butler has designated Professor H. G. Lord to 
the college Pro- 


fessor H. FE. Hawkes as acting chairman of the 


Department. 


serve as acting dean of and 
committee on instruction. 

Tue Ropes lectures on Comparative Litera- 
ture at the University of Cincinnati were de- 
livered by Professor William Lyon Phelps, of 
Yale University, on April 10-11. The titles of 
the lectures were “ The Present Condition of 
the Drama,” “ A Literary Pilgrimage in Eng- 
land” and * The Novel of To-day.” 

Proressor F. Stuart Cuapry, of the depart- 
ment of economics and sociology of Smith Col- 
lege, will give a course in the principles of 
sociology this summer at the Ohio State Uni 
versity. 

Unper the auspices of the department of as- 
tronomy of the University of Cincinnati, Pro- 
fessor R. A. Aitken, of the Lick Observatory, 
Me Micken 


delivered an illustrated lecture in 
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gins on June 18 and ends on August 31. This 
quarter at the university has the largest reg- 
istration of the year, the attendance last sum- 
mer being over five thousand. The summer 
quarter faculty, of over two hundred and fifty 
members, will consist largely of the regular 
faculty of the university, with about seventy 
representatives from other institutions who 
have been engaged to give instruction. Among 
the institutions represented are Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Pennsyl- 
vania, Clark, Smith, Amherst, Cornell, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Ohio State, Northwestern and Alberta. 
More than one hundred courses will be pro- 
vided in the school of education to meet the 
needs of superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers. Among those engaged to give courses in 
education in addition to the regular faculty 
are Joseph L. Henderson, director of the de- 
partment of school visitation at the University 
of Texas: Professor Kdward Alanson Miller, 
of Oberlin College; Professor George Lueas 
Roberts, of Purdue University; Professor Wil- 
liam Anton Schmidt, of the University of 
Oklahoma; Edward Herbert Cameron, assist- 
ant protessor of education in Yale University, 
and Arthur William Dunn, specialist in civie 
education, U. S. Bureau of Education. 


At the summer school of Harvard Univer- 
sity, which lasts from July 2 to August 11, 
courses in education will be given by Dr. F. 
W. Ballou, director of Investigations and 
Measurement, Boston; Dr. J. M. Brewer, 
Professor A. J. Inglis, Mr. G. A. Mirick, 
formerly assistant commissioner for New 
Jersey; Assistant Professor G. E. Johnson, 
Mr. C. D. Kingsley, agent, Massachusetts 
Board of Education; Dr. Brewer, Mr. C. 8. 
Thomas, Newton High School: Mr. W. B. 
Snow, headmaster, English High School, 
Boston; Assistant Professor W. F. Dearborn, 
Harvard University, and Dr. Walter’ E. 
Fernald, Massachusetts School for Feeble- 
Minded, Waverley. 


A SUMMER session will be conducted at the 
New York State College for Teachers from 
July 2 to August 11. Courses will be offered 
in English, history, mathematics, German, 
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physics, biology, business administration, 
psychology, history and principles of educa- 
tion, principles of industrial education and 
household economies, drawing. There will be 
a faculty of tifteen. 

THe announcement of the  pre-medical 
courses given in the University of Cincinnati 
during the session June 11—August 18 is ready 
for distribution. The courses given are in 
physics, analytical chemistry, organie chem- 
istry and zoology. The above courses are 
given by the members of the faculty of the 
college of liberal arts and count for admission 
to the college of medicine. In the college of 
medicine two courses of interest to medical 
students are offered: A course in bio-chem- 
istry and one in medical physiology. 

A course to be given next vear for the first 
time by the English department of the faculty 
of arts and sciences, University of Buffalo, is 
a course in scientific terminology, the object 
of which is to familiarize students with the 
derivation and composition of the commoner 
scientific terms. This course is to be com- 
pulsory for science freshmen. 

PRESENT indications are that the war situa- 
tion will not have much effect on the registra- 
tion of freshmen for next vear at Oberlin 
College. All of the 170 places allowed for 
freshmen women next vear have been taken. 
The same situation last year was not reached 
until July 30. Of the 155 places allowed for 
men of the incoming class, 84 have already 
been taken. This condition was not reached 
until July 28 last year. The 30 places allowed 
for women with advanced standing are now 
taken and five applications are on the waiting 
list. Five men have been admitted with ad- 
vanced standing. There is still room for 20 
more such men besides 70 who will be admitted 
through the regular registration channels, 
More than this number may be admitted if 
the faculty decides to allow for more than the 
usual ten per cent. shrinkage for the entrance 
next fall of old students who will register this 
May. 

Tue council of the senate of the University 
of Cambridge made a further report on Greek 
in the previous examination. They have taken 
into consideration two memorials presented to 
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who wish to go abroad; and (3) the arousing 
of interest and understanding in Germany for 
foreign affairs. The proposals in the report 
chietly concern various university reforms, the 
principal recommendation being that partie 
ular universities should specialize in particular 
fields of foreign “ Kultur.” Proposals to es 
tablish special institutions and to give all uni- 
versities a “ foreign studies” branch are con- 
demned, and the motto of the report is * de- 
centralization.” The report contains passages 
like the following: 


The edueation of 


a people to be a world people 
ean not be effected through consuls and diploma 
tists, but only through an extension of the content 
of our education which does justice to the new 
facts of our world-position. Only when our aca 
demic youth willingly adapt themselves to the new 
tasks of the empire, and fill themselves with world 
political thinking, will the necessary ground be pro 
vided in Germany for the labor of the German 
pioneers in foreign countries in the economie and 
kultural spheres. The war has made plain to those 
who did not know it how terrible our ignorance of 
foreign thinking has been, and how bitterly we 
need scientific understanding of the present time. 
Our field is the world. Every member of a univer 
sity must regard it as a duty of honor to inform 
himself, whether in economies, law or polities and 
to make up his mind about the great problems of 
world-polities and world-economies. The judgment 
of questions of foreign polities according to our 
domestic points of view, which has been seen even 
during the war, can be overcome only if we make 
a thorough scientific training about foreign coun 
tries a goal of our national education policy. The 
necessary consequence will be better possibilities 
of education and more understanding and help for 


Germans abroad from the Germans at home. 


THe British Medical Journal reports that an 
investigation on the annual rate of growth of 
the brain on the living subject between the 
ages of six and twenty-one vears has recently 
been inaugurated by Professor Berry and some 
of the students of the department of anatomy 
of Victoria University. The research has en- 
tailed the examination of 1,700 boys and girls. 
These comprise state and publie schools and 
university students, controls having been 
sought amongst the mentally deficients and the 
deaf and dumb. The director of education has 
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been sufficiently interested in the preliminary 
results submitted to him to promise the co- 
operation of his department for the further 
prosecution of the work, and arrangements are 
now completed for a considerable extension of 
the investigation during the current academic 
year. Although the physical method alone can 
hardly predict individual intelligence from the 
size of the head, it seems certain that in the 
cases of abnormally small or large headed chil- 
dren much valuable information can be placed 
in the hands of the mental expert and the edu- 
cationalist. As Mr. S. D. Porteous, of the Bell 
Street State School for mentally deticient chil- 
dren, has taken an active part in the investiga- 
tion there is, for the tirst time, the necessary 
combination of the physical and mental ex- 
perts. 

WitH a view to finding work for artists in 
distress the Professional Classes War Relief 
Council of Great Britain has suggested that 
the walls of certain County Council schools 
should be decorated with friezes and panels, 
the desigus to be submitted to the council be 
fore being carried out. The otter Was ac- 
cepted. Eight schools in poor districts were 
selected, and the artists were invited to visit 
them to decide which school would be the best 
suited for their purposes. They selected the 
boys’ hall of the Devons-road School, Camp 
bell-road, Bow, and submitted an “ Empire 
scheme illustrative of life and industry in the 
British dominions beyond the seas. This 
scheme was approved, and the pictures, which 
become the property of the County Council, 
have been completed. The most striking pic- 
ture, perhaps, is that which depicts London, 
with St. Paul’s Cathedral overlooking the Pool, 
and barges and steamers moving about on the 
river. A fine view of an Indian bazaar, and 
pastoral scenes in South Africa, Australia, 
Canada and the West Indies complete the 
series. The pictures were formally presented 
to the County Council on November 7 at a 
meeting in the school. 

Tue old Free Academy at the corner of 23d 
Street and Lexington Avenue, later changed 
into the College of the City of New York, was 
abandoned by the college a year ago, because 
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and every young person to be required to show 
that he is receiving in a recognized institution 
education sufficient and satisfactory. 

Local education authorities to make by-laws pro- 
viding for full-time attendance to 14, and to have 
power to require full-time attendance to 15 or 
16, but in such case partial exemption for bene- 
ficial employment. 

Beyond the age of full-time or half-time exemption 
attendance during such hours and for such 
periods as the local authority may by by-law de- 
termine, but not less than eight hours a week. 

Hours for labor and school attendance not to ex- 
ceed 48 a week. 

Every person under 18, on the demand of an em- 
plover, to produce a ecard showing that he is 
regularly attending an educational institution. 

The training of girls in the duties of home-life to 
be an integral portion of every school course. 

The executive urge that to secure an adequate 

supply of fully qualified teachers there must be 

great improvement in salaries, pensions and 
conditions, and prospects of promotion to 
higher branches of the educational service, and 
that 


schools 


recommend the cost of providing and 


maintaining and classes should be 
borne in part by the state and in part by the 


local authority. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
ANOTHER PHASE OF EXTENSION WORK 


With the announcement of its group-study 
courses for clubs in 1913 the University of 
Texas extension department stepped into a 
field the richness of which the originator of 
the plan did not himself realize. Dr. L. W. 
Payne, Jr., head of the division of correspond- 
ence instruction, had for some time been study- 
ing the needs of Texas clubs; he had noted 
the haphazard, fruitless study which was car- 
ried on from year to year at countless expendi- 
ture of time and money, and had been brought 
to see the opportunity afforded for the uni- 
versity to lend the long-needed helping hand. 
His study had brought him further to recog- 
nize the lack in every town in Texas—partic- 
ularly every small town—of books for ade- 


quate study. With the idea in mind of giving 


clubs not only something worth while to do, 
but also the materials with which to do it, he 
conceived the group-study plan. 

The group-study course includes programs 
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for an entire session’s study, a reference li- 
brary of from ten to thirty books, according 
to the nature of the course, loaned to the club 
for the session, and a lecture at some time 
during the session b¥ the instructor in charge. 
Under the direction of instructors and pro- 
fessors in practically all of the schools of the 
university, courses were worked up on all 
manner of special topics, such as The English 
and American Novel, Tennyson, Contemporary 
Poets, Folk-lore Balladry, History and 
Appreciation of and 
Musie Appreciation, Social Problems, South 
America: Historical and Descriptive, The 
Rights of Married Women i: Texas, Popular 
Astronomy, and the like, to meet the needs of 


and 


Sculpture Painting, 


clubs of any nature whatsoever. 

The programs were varied, of necessity, ac- 
cording to the topic; and the number of meet- 
ings provided for was determined largely, in 
the early organization of the work, by the 
Later 
it was found wise to establish a precedent, and 


needs or customs of particular clubs. 


practically all courses were mapped out for 
sixteen meetings—to provide for two meetings 
per month throughout the regular club ses- 
sion, October 1 to June 1. The program for 
each meeting may be said to contain in gen- 
eral the reading and study assignment, and 
topics for papers and discussions, for which 
definite references to the books furnished are 
given; though some courses provide, in addi- 
tion, a list of suggestive questions, some of 
which are intended to test the preparation of 
the club members on the day’s lesson and 
some simply to promote individual thinking 
and clear self-expression on the part of the 
members. The material in the program is so 
arranged that the club may combine or sub- 
divide it in order to provide for a fewer or 
greater number of meetings. 

The library includes usually only one copy 
each of the books necessary to the working 
out of the course, though in a few cases, where 
the material is drawn largely from a particular 
text-book, a number of copies of that book are 
furnished. It is expected that the books will 
be kept in a centrally located home, or prefer- 
ably in the club room, if there be one, where 
all members can have access to them at any 
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| 
LIST OF ADOLESCENT-ADULT POINT-SCALE TESTS WITH MODE OF PRESENTATION AND TIME ALLOWANCE IN | 
GROUP EXAMINING : 
1. Response to pictures ........ RE MINE os oe ciecaree nes 3 minutes for each picture ; 
2. Comparison of weights ...... Cubes handed to students ...... No limit 
3. Memory span for digits ...... Spoken by examiner, two per sec- 
eer ere eer re err ee No limit 
4. Suggestibility ............... RN SEO 6 dcicniin news wanes 10 seconds for each question? 
5. Memory for unrelated  sen- 
NE hs ered cckan val bucic Spoken by examiner ........... Time necessary for slowest writer 
6. Comparison of terms ........ Spoken by examiner ........... 1 minute + for each pair of terms 
7. Comprehension of questions... Spoken by examiner ........... 1 minute + for each question 
8. Definition of terms .......... Spoken by examiner ........... 1 minute + for each term 
9. Appreciation of questions (ab- 
SED Sianactsecuseccs Spoken by examiner ........... 1 minute + for each 
PE ince cagmoaa sd cawsc Spoken by examiner ........... 30 seconds for each analogy 
11. Association of opposites ..... Spoken by examiner ........... No time fixed 
AS. Relational test ........csecess RUROEE BOOS. oss ccdverccenson 2 minutes for each part 
Be OE in os ee ewes ees eues Spoken by examiner ........... 1 minute for each part 
es A re Spoken by examiner ........... 3 minutes for each part 
15. Comparison of capital letters.. On record blank .............. 2 minutes for test 
16. Code learning test .......... DE SEO: oe vdr ce 4eceun sicbies 20 seconds for learning? and 2 


minutes for reproducing sym- 
bols of each part 


ae Rg | ere J SS ee er ee 3 minutes for test 

18. Geometrical construction ..... RO GED “i.dcdnsaweeboeners 3 minutes for Ist trial; 2 minutes 
for 2d 

19. Reproduction of diamonds SN GE Wasenbitenk buns es 1 minute for reproduction 

20. Memory for designs ........ RRR SY Wiss cansuwerenvn 10 seconds exposure;? 2 minutes 


for reproduction 





from subject to subject, and in each ease the nineteen women. Incomplete examination 
: h I 


subject after examining the weights recorded records, as well as those of a few foreign stu- 





his judgment on a card with which he had 
been provided. 

The remaining nineteen tests, of which 1, 
4, 12, 16, 18, 19 and 20 demanded the use of 
lantern slides, required nearly two hours’ 
work on the part of the group. In individual 
examining, the scale can be presented in ap- 
proximately one hour, but when the subject is 
required to record his own responses com- 
pletely, the necessary time is increased as has 
been indicated above. 

This group examination was given to one 
hundred and ten members of a class in psy- 
chology in a college for men and to one hun- 
dred and thirty members of a class in psychol- 
ogy in a college for women. The courses were 
in charge of the writers, who also conducted 
the point-seale as well as the academic 
examinations, the data of which are herein 
recorded. The same person conducted the 
psychological examination in both instances. 
Complete point-scale examinations were ob- 
tained for one hundred men and one hundred 

2 Two seconds additional were allowed for vis- 
ual adjustment. 


dents who could not readily understand Eng- 
lish, were omitted. The men included repre- 
sentatives of the four collegiate classes, the 
sophomore and junior classes being most 
largely represented. The women were all of 
the senior class. Of the men, the average age 


was 21.16 years; of the women, 22.2 years. 


STATISTICAL RESULTS OF POINT-SCALE 
EXAMINATION 


The principal results of the application of 
the point scale to these two groups appear in 
the accompanying Table I. In addition to the 
mean score for each of the twenty tests, there 
is presented for each group the relation of the 
mean to the maximum score, the mean vari- 
ability, and the percentage mean variability. 
The last column on the right indicates the 
relations of the scores for the sex groups. For 
example, test 1, response to pictures, yielded 
the following statistical data: (1) for men 
(a) mean, 5.55; (b) percentage of maximum 
score, 61.7; (c) mean variability, 1.40; (d) 
percentage mean variability, 25.2; (2) for 
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determining the ratio of the individual scores 
to the mean for the appropriate group. Thus, 
the coefticient of intelligence for a man who 
scored 81 points would be 81/81, or otherwise 
expressed, 1.00; that for a woman who scored 
the same number of points would be 81/75.23, 
or 1,05—. 

These coeticients have been classified below 
in accordance with a method suggested by 
Yerkes and Wood. 
represented, the subnormal, the normal, and 


Only three classes are 
the supernormal. Individuals obtaining co- 
efficients of intelligence ranging from .71 to 
.90 are designated as subnormal; those whose 
coefficients range from .91 to 1.10, as normal; 
those with coefficients from 1.11 to 1.30, as 
supernormal. 

Table IIT. indicates the number and the per- 
centage of individuals in each of these cate- 
gories, and the individual coefficients for men 
and women of the subnormal and the super- 
normal classes. 

TABLE Ill 


Distribution of Coefficients of Intelligence 


Intelligence Class Men Women 
Subnormal: 
(coefficients .71- .90) ..12 (12%) 19 (16% 
Normal: 
(coefficients .91-1.10) ..76 (76%) 87 (73%) 


Supernormal: 


(coefficients 1.11-1.30) ..12 (12%) 13 (11%) 


INDIVIDUAL COEFFICIENTS 


Subnormai Class Supernormal Class 


Men Women Men Women 
89 (4) .90 (4) 1.17 1.18 
.S8 .89 (3) 1.15 1.17 (2) 
86 .88 (2) 1.13 (3) 1.16 (3) 
.85 (2) 85 (2) 1.12 (2) 1.14 (2) 
83 84 1.11 (5) 1.13 
.81 (2) .82 (3) 1.12 
SO 81 

SO 
70% | 


of Intelligence: the Coefficient of Intelligence,’’ 


Journal of Educational Psychology, 1916, 7, 593- 
606, 

4 Journal of Educational Psychology, 7, p. 600. 

5 Strictly, this coefficient belongs in the class 
**intellectual 


inferiors. ’ 
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The women obtained the highest (1.18) as 
well as the lowest (.70) coefficients of intelli- 
gence. The highest for the men is 1.17; the 
lowest, .80. 

It is probable that few of the individuals 
who were classed as of subnormal intelligence 
1 to 


are capable of profiting in any large measure 


and whose coefticients range from 0 


by collegiate training. The writers venture 
the that 


eXamination of these individuals 


prediction thorough psychological 


would fur- 
nish convincing evidence that at least half of 
them (6 to 8 per cent. of the groups) should 
be excluded from the college for their own 
welfare. 

OF POINT-SCALE SCORES WITH 
GRADES 


CORRELATION 
COLLEGIATE 


The men were given letter, instead of per- 
centage, grades in their course in psychology, 
on the basis of numerous tests written in class. 
The course may fairly be described as a difhi- 
cult one for beginners in the study of psychol- 
ogy. There is every reason to suppose that 
much more was expected of the students than 
is the rule in elementary courses, and that 
every himself 


fairly steadily in order to attain a passing 


student was forced to exert 


grade. For the purpose of correlation, the 
final grades in this course have been thrown 
into three groups. That which may be desig- 
nated as the first tertile consists of grades 
A and B; the second tertile, of grade C; and 
the third tertile, of grades D and F. In these 
three groups there appear, respectively, twenty- 
one, fifty and twenty-five students.® 

Similarly, the point-scale scores have been 
thrown into three groups. The first or highest 
tertile includes all scores from 88 to 93 points; 
the second tertile, those from 76 to 87 points; 
the third tertile, those from 65 to 75 points. 

Below appear the percentages of individuals 
appearing in each pair of tertiles. The posi- 
tive correlation is obvious, since 43 per cent. 

6 Four students failed to complete the work of 
the course by taking the final examination. Con- 
sequently, no grade has been assigned them. 
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tions measured by the point scale thod, rank ! I Robert A. W is s 
higher tuan the college women. Knd House, Bos Mary E. MeD | 
2. That the superiority of the men is espe [ sit f Chicago Settle: t, and 
cially marked in tests which involve reasoning John Collier, People’s | Ne 
or other fairly complex thought processes,  \ ( At r ¢ . 1) 
t liff t \\ HH S 
perception, memory and imaginat I M Found 
Phat a shi t I er percent 16 per | \W) ) 
cent. ) 1 the I ire if l r! il nt * ~ ( \W\ 
wre et t the é 1? per cé¢ t.) j 1 
} I L the rré t I I t-seale 1 Ss 
Irement lucat il performan is : 
trikingly positive for tl rroup of men ob rl M 
served and somewhat less positive for the O : O 


group « f women. 
Ropert M. YERKES, \ tio d 
Burtt ! f the Pittsbur meetings. It 
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